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ON THE SPIRIT OF LENT 


HE Advent cycle, which extends from the first Sun- 

4 day of Advent to the last after Epiphany, commem- 

; orates the divers appearances of God among men. 

y i With the birth of Christ in the stable of Bethlehem 

it begins; it reaches its crest on the Day of Epipha- 

nies, and at length ends with the Presentation, the so-called Can- 

dlemas. It is a time of tranquillity and contemplation. ““While all 

things were in quiet silence and the night was in the midst of her 

course, Thy almighty Word, O Lord, came down from heaven, 

from Thy royal throne’ (Sunday within the octave of Christ- 

mas). The Word which proceeded from the mouth of God fills 

the hearts of the faithful with awe (cf. Communion verse of the 

Sundays after Epiphany). We adore God who is made present 

amongst us: ‘‘Let all the earth adore Thee, O God” (introit of 
the second Sunday after Epiphany). 

In contrast to this contemplative attitude of Christmastide 
is Lent, a time of activity. At the core and center of Lent is found 
the Savior entering upon the accomplishment of His redemptive 
work and engaging the powers of darkness and, at the last, dying 
upon the cross. The liturgy of this time calls upon us to re-enact 
within ourselves the saving deeds of Christ. At the very beginning 
of this season we hear the appeal of St. Paul: “‘Run that you may 
obtain the prize’’ (epistle of Septuagesima Sunday). The objection 
has been made to the liturgical movement that it is for contempla- 
tive souls in the quiet of the cloister rather than for men of action, 
and too, that it is apt to underestimate the necessity of the contin- 
ual ascetical effort which is incumbent upon us. It will be profit- 
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able, therefore, to consider the spirit of activity manifest in the 
liturgy of Lent. 

First of all we make the same observation for Lent which we 
have already made in a previous article regarding Advent. The 
Spirit of Lent is the Holy Ghost, who glorifies the death of Christ 
as He glorified His incarnation, and who turns the cross from an 
instrument of torture into the symbol of triumph. Because the 
death of Christ is a sacrifice offered up in the Holy Spirit for the 
redemption of mankind, His death is not defeat for Him, but 
victory. Hence the death of Christ cannot be considered apart from 
His resurrection. The original concept of “‘Pascha’’ embraces the 
two simultaneously. ‘“‘Pascha’’ means ‘‘passage,’’ passage from 
death to life, from this world to the kingdom of the heavenly 
Father (John xiii, 1). The Holy Ghost who was in Christ when, 
bowing His head, ‘He gave up the ghost’’ (John xix, 30), is the 
bond between the death and the resurrection of Christ. The Holy 
Ghost glorifies the death of Christ, “who by dying hath overcome 
our death, and by rising again hath restored our life’’ (preface 
for Easter). 

This positive aspect of the death of Christ endures through- 
out the entire season of Lent. Every Sunday the gospel paints for 
us a graphic picture of the pascha: the first Sunday presents Christ's 
victory over the devil; the second Sunday His transfiguration; the 
third the casting out of the demon; the fourth the feeding of the 
multitude in the desert. On Passion Sunday Christ reveals His 
divine glory to the Jews. On Palm Sunday is depicted His tri- 
umphal entry into the Holy City. During Lent we are to enact in 
ourselves this pascha of Christ, in other words, His passage from 
death to life. The Holy Ghost who made the death of Christ a 
source of life works now within the Church and enables the 
faithful to follow Christ on His way up to Jerusalem (cf. gospel 
of Quinquagesima Sunday). During Lent we all suffer and die 
with Christ. But our suffering and our dying with Christ is post- 
tive—that we too may rise with Him. Lent is a gateway to para- 
dise: ‘“Paradist portas aperit nobis jejunit tempus—The season of 
fasting opens to us the gates of paradise,’’ the Church sings in the 
holy office during Lent. Prudentius calls Lent a feast: 
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Festumque nostrum, rex serenus aspice, 
Jejuniorum dum laetamus victimam. 


O serene King, regard our feast, 
While we offer the sacrifice of our fasts (Cathemerinon VII). 

Because all of Lent bears a festive character, the Roman 
Church daily celebrates the holy Sacrifice during the season. The 
spirit of the resurrection permeates all our personal activities dur- 
ing Lent. Again and again St. Paul exhorts us not to receive the 
grace of God in vain (first Sunday), to walk that we may abound 
the more (second Sunday), to be followers of God (third Sun- 
day). But the Spirit who operates all this in us is the Spirit of 
resurrection, for Lent is the ‘‘day of salvation’’ (first Sunday, epis- 
tle), the time of sanctification (second Sunday, epistle), to bring 
forth the fruits of the light (third Sunday), the time to live as 
children of the free by the freedom wherewith Christ has made us 
free (fourth Sunday) when He arose from the dead. 

First and foremost, the main work we have to accomplish 
during Lent, fasting, is a fruit of the Holy Ghost, not something 
merely negative. The historical origin of fasting at Eastertide is 
certainly the desire of the faithful to share the death of Christ. In 
the forty hours between the death and the resurrection of Christ 
the Church mourns and fasts, because her Beloved has departed, 
as Christ said: ‘“‘Can the children of the bridegroom mourn as 
long as the bridegroom is with them? But the days will come when 
the bridegroom shall be taken away from them, and then they 
shall fast’’ (Matt. ix, 15). The custom to fast during these forty 
hours is the germ from which the fasting of the forty days later 
developed. The Church takes part in the death of her Lord. But 
by this selfsame fact she also takes part in His resurrection. That 
is the difference between the fast of a Christian and the fast of a 
Pharisee, a difference expressed by Christ Himself: ““When you 
fast, be not as the hypocrites sad. . . . But thou, when thou fastest, 
anoint thy head and wash thy face’’ (Ash Wednesday, gospel). 
So long as fasting is considered as being but an external observance 
of the law, it is ‘‘sad.’’ For the Christian, fasting is much more. 
It is an internal conversion of the mind to God, as Christ says: 
‘Fast not to men, but to thy Father’”’ (Ash Wednesday, gospel). 
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Those ‘‘who are born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of man, but of God’”’ (John i, 13) show by fasting that they 
are ‘‘debtors not of the flesh, to live according to the flesh’’ (Rom. 
viii, 12), but that they are led by the Spirit of God giving them 
a certain superiority over the vital necessaries of the flesh. By 
fasting they give evidence of superiority over material food. Giv- 
ing alms, they would detach themselves from earthly goods. By 
keeping the nightwatch they show independence from sleep. These 
works are not meant primarily for the training of the will, to 
control the passions. They are rather the manifestations within 
us of the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead (cf. 
Rom. viii, 11) and renews the inward man in us day by day, 
though the outward man be corrupted (cf. 2 Cor. iv, 16). 
Because fasting is a fruit of the Spirit, the Church for the first four 
centuries had no cause to enact an explicit law concerning it. 


Laxus ac liber modus abstinendi 

Ponitur cunctis: neque nos severus 

Terror impellit; sua quemque cogit 

Velle potestas— 
“A free and easy method of abstaining is open to all: nor does 
austere terror compel us; each one is allowed to follow his own 
will,’’ says Prudentius. If in recent times the Church to a great 
extent has eased the rigorous practice of fasting, the reason is not 
that she has succumbed to a laxity of spirit, nor is it to make 
fasting a matter of weighing ounces and grammes, but to empha- 
size the spiritual significance of the fast. What counts in the eyes 
of God is the enthusiasm with which we accept the little that sur- 
vives from the more severe practice of ancient days. 

For much the same reason the Church has ever insisted upon 
the intensification of our spiritual ltfe during Lent. “‘Not in 
bread alone does man live, but in every word that proceedeth from 
the mouth of God’’ (Matt. iv, 4). Formerly in many churches 
the bishop delivered a sermon to his flock daily during Lent. The 
Roman missal definitely implies that the faithful come together 
every day to listen to the reading of holy Scripture and to receive 
holy Communion. Moreover, fasting is spiritualized not only by 
living from the word of God, but likewise by the practice of 
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ON THE SPIRIT OF LENT 


charity. It was commonly accepted in the Early Church that the 
Christians should “‘fast to feed the poor’ (Origen). Fasting 
should not consist in a change of diet only, but in a considerable 
reduction of expenditures. A part of that which the Christians 
usually spend for their own table should be withdrawn and given 
as alms to the poor. ““Proficiat eleemosynis quod non impenditur 
mensis—Let that be expended on alms which is not spent on the 
table,’’ says Leo the Great. Mercy and charity, according to St. 
Peter Chrysologus, are the wings by which the fast of our body 
is brought into heaven. What spring is to the earth, charity is to 
fasting. As the gentle breezes of spring cause the flowers to bloom 
in the fields, so too charity nurtures the seeds of fasting till they 
bloom as heaven’s flowers. 

Precisely because the Holy Ghost is the soul of Lent, our 
whole spiritual activity during this season is basically social. With 
the beginning of Lent the entire Church enters a period of purifica- 
tion: “‘O God, who dost purify Thy Church by the yearly 
observance of forty days...” (first Sunday in Lent, collect). 
“Not only the bishops and the priests, but the whole body of the 
Church must be cleansed from all contamination, so that the tem- 
ple of God be beautiful and bright in every part’’ for the celebra- 
tion of the holy Mysteries of Easter (St. Leo). 

But the Church is concerned with more than preparing only 
herself for Easter. She wants to assist the catechumens in their 
preparation for baptism. Since the neophytes are the beloved chil- 
dren of the Church, the whole Christian community is in travail 
at their birth. The catechumens must fast and pray to prepare 
themselves for the reception of baptism, and the Church, their 
mother, fasts and prays with them to render them acceptable to 
God. This she does by offering to God satisfaction for their sins, 
as Christ did on the cross. We ought never to forget to make 
special sacrifices during Lent for those who are going to be bap- 
tized here or in other parts of the world. 

Besides joining with the catechumens in their preparation 
for baptism, the Christians in Lententide took part also in the 
works of penance which the penitents had to perform before abso- 
lution on Holy Thursday. In the first centuries of the Church the 
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social side of penance was very much in evidence; it received far 
more emphasis than it does now. The sickness of a member cer- 
tainly affects the whole body. Similarly the sin of a member of 
the mystical body of Christ cannot be considered solely a private 
affair between God and the individual, but affects and concerns 
the entire Church, since the whole Church suffers from a wound 
of one of her members. This is the reason why the Church in 
ancient times required a public reparation for mortal sins before 
the absolution was given. The absolution was itself a public act 
receiving the penitent back again into full communion with the 
Church he had injured by his sins. During the time of public repa- 
ration the Church, imitating the example of Christ who came 
“in the likeness of sinful flesh and of sin’’ (Rom. viii, 3), prays 
and suffers with the penitents in that spirit of charity which 
covers a multitude of sins (cf. 1 Pet. iv, 8). Sin, with its roots in 
selfishness and its fruit in the isolation of the individual, can be 
uprooted only by the Holy Ghost, who is the Spirit of unity and 
community. Accordingly, prayer in common, fast in common, 
and charity to the poor are most efficacious weapons against sin. 
For this reason the faithful form during Lent one united front 
against the powers of darkness. They purify themselves from the 
slowly spreading stain of negligence contracted during the year, 
and lend aid to sinners by prayer and atonement in the spirit of 
selfless love. 

We can learn from all this just what Lent means and how 
we can live it better. Let us not forget that there is a social side to 
sin and atonement respectively. Departure from sin means return 
to the Church. But in our efforts to be freed from sin we are not 
alone. The whole community of the faithful prays with and for 
us; indeed, does penance with and for us. Recall to mind that 
absolution from sin is not merely the ceremony that takes place 
between a short examination of conscience and a short penance 
consisting of some prayers, but that it should be the end of a long 
period of preparation. Perhaps we forget that sacramental absolu- 
tion, although it removes the stain of sin, does not rectify the 
wrong disposition from which it came, and hence is never a satis- 
factory substitute for atonement. Lent is the very best time for us 
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ON THE SPIRIT OF LENT 


to practice the virtue of penance which is nothing if not a pro- 
found change of our mind from a state of selfishness to selflessness, 
that is to say, from independent individuality to community life. 
The Roman word poenitentia includes the connotation of punish- 
ment. But its original meaning, clearly expressed in the Greek 
word metanoia, is to gain a new mind. This new mind is the mind 
of Jesus. ‘‘Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus’’ (Col. ii, 5). But the mind of Christ are the bowels of 
commiseration and mercy in which He emptied Himself taking 
the form of a servant. This is the Spirit which shall be in us 
during Lent, moving us not only to fulfil our ‘Easter duty,’’ but 
to pray for one another, to forgive one another, to bear one anoth- 
er’s burdens and so to fulfil the law of Christ (cf. Gal. vi, 2). 


DAMASUS WINZEN, O.S.B. 
Darlington, N. J. 











My child, thou shalt remember, day and night, 
him who speaks the word of God to thee, and thou shalt 
honor him as the Lord, for where the Lord’s nature is 
spoken of, there is He present. And thou shalt seek daily 
the presence of the saints, that thou mayest find rest in 
their words. Thou shalt not desire a schism, but shalt 
reconcile those that strive. Thou shalt give righteous 
judgment; thou shalt favor no man’s person in reprov- 
ing transgression. 

Be not one who stretches out his hands to receive 
but shuts them when it comes to giving. Of whatsoever 
thou hast gained by thy hands thou shalt give a ransom 
for thy sins. Thou shalt not hesitate to give, nor shalt 
thou grumble when thou givest, for thou shalt know 
who is the Paymaster of the reward. Thou shalt not 
turn away the needy, but shalt share everything with 
thy brother, and shalt not say that it is thine own, for if 
you are sharers in the impertshable, how much more in 
the things which perish? 

This ts the way of life—THE DIDACHE. 
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THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT AND THE 
LITURGICAL MOVEMENT' 


ERHAPS many persons who read this title will ask 
themselves in some astonishment what there could 
possibly be in common between the cooperative move- 
ment and the liturgy of the Church, or better, the 
liturgical movement. 

The liturgical movement is today a strong movement in the 
Catholic Church, which has spread also to other denominations. 
It aims to bring the Christian faithful to a better appreciation of 
what the liturgy or official worship of the Church is, principally 
the sacrifice of the Mass, and to make this worship something vital 
and influential in the lives of the faithful. The cooperative move- 
ment has arisen in many countries and among peoples of varied 
religious affiliations, also some who may not even call themselves 
Christians, and it aims to improve the economic conditions of its 
members chiefly through mutual self-help. 

Far apart as these two movements seem to be, there is yet 
for the Christian a very close connection between them, not only 
negatively so, but also very positively. 





REACTIONS AGAINST INDIVIDUALISM 

First of all, there is a strong connection in the negative aspect 
of both movements; that is, in the thing both are opposed to. 
They are both reactions against the exaggerated individualism 
that has developed so strongly in the past four or five centuries, and 
that has brought on so much of our present plight and growing 
chaos in the general conditions of human life. 

There is hardly any need to emphasize the fact that this indi- 
vidualism had its most powerful influence in the field of economics, 
in the economic or business relations of man to man. Here our 
avowed principle of action has been that of unlimited competition 
disguised under the fine phrase of free bargaining for all. This com- 
petition has been cut-throat. It was at an early day divorced from 


*An address delivered at the fourteenth annual convention of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. Reprinted by kind permission of the editors of 
Catholic Rural Life Objectives, in which the address was first published.—ED. 
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THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


the control of moral considerations and principles, since ‘business 
is business’’ and only that. It has meant that each man is for 
himself alone, and need have no consideration for anyone else. 
It has resulted in the avaricious pursuit of material profit and gain 
for its own sake—the spoils always going to the strongest, the 
most fortunate, often the most unscrupulous. It justified a univer- 
sal economic warfare of each one against all others, the greatest 
possible degree of snatching from all others unto oneself of what- 
ever one could lay hands on. It has bred jealousies and envy, 
mutual suspicion and distrust among men; and it has resulted 
in a most unbalanced distribution of the material means of life, 
of all material possessions. 


This individualism is in our blood to a rather great extent, 
since it has been the general atmosphere we have been reared in. 
It is so much in our blood that it has entered into our very religious 
life, and its effects can be seen in the religious actions of ever so 
many Catholics. It shows itself, for instance, in the fact that 
when Catholics are assembled together for corporate or cooperative 
worship in church on Sundays, many say prayers of their own 
individual choosing, prayers that are entirely unrelated to the 
prayers of their fellow worshipers, even entirely independent of 
the prayer-action performed by the priest at the altar in behalf 
of all the assembled congregation and of all the Church. It shows 
itself, moreover, in the fact that many Christians pray only for 
themselves alone and not for the common brotherhood, and again 
that they pray almost exclusively in words that ask favors from 
God for themselves. They think only of what they can get out 
of God, each for his own satisfaction, and not at all of what they 
themselves can and should give to God: praise, thanks, adoration, 
atonement. And yet the original model of prayer, the Our Father 
given to us by Christ, naturally divides into two parts of which 
the first is a giving unto God for His own sake, while only the 
second requests favors of God; and the whole of it is a we and our 
prayer and not all an J and me prayer. It starts with “Our Father”’ 
and not “My Father,” and asks later ‘“‘give us our daily bread” 
and not “‘give me mine.” 
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FELLOWSHIP AND COOPERATION IN WORSHIP 

A basic idea of the liturgical movement is the traditional 
Christian concept of the fellowship of souls united in Christ as 
their head, which fellowship is called the mystical body of Christ. 
A Christian, to be such, must be united with Christ spiritually 
and supernaturally; and he cannot be united with Christ by him- 
self alone, or in total isolation from his fellowmen. By his intimate 
spiritual union with Christ he is also most intimately united, he 
is divinely united, with all others who are in intimate union with 
Christ. The two, union with Christ or with God through Christ, 
and union with all the brethren in Christ, stand or fall together. 
That is why Christ said long ago, that it does not avail anyone 
to bring an offering to God’s altar as long as his neighbor has 
something against him. We cannot be united with God if we are 
isolated from or stand against our fellowmen. This fellowship- 
status of the Christian must also express itself in his daily actions, 
first and foremost, in his worship of God in the sacrificial offer- 
ing. All of these must be collective or cooperative. To try to per- 
form them in the spirit of pure individualism is to mock God. 

This true Christian spirit is seen at its best in the lives of the 
early Christians. When they attended the sacrifice of the Mass, 
they entered heart and soul into the holy worship enacted by the 
fellowship. They joined publicly in the official prayers, they said 
“‘we’’ and ‘‘our’”’ and “‘us’”’ in them; each prayed for all and all for 
each. When they brought their sacrificial gifts to the altar in the 
offertory procession, they gave themselves up to God, and they did 
so most unselfishly. Only a small part of their offered gifts could 
be used for the sacrifice itself; the rest was put aside for the widows 
and orphans, for the needy and the poor. In one and the same act 
they gave to God and to their fellowmen; the two were integral 
parts of one and the same service to God. 

If the custom of the offertory procession as practiced among 
the early Christians were revived in our own time, I am sure that 
many so-called Christians of our individualistic age would make 
a sudden resolution when they saw the extra offerings heaped up 
on the side tables and not used for the sacrifice itself. They would 
resolve at once not to bring so much next time; or they would 
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bring only what they themselves would get back from the sacrifi- 
cial altar in the Communion repast. Not so the genuine early 
Christians. They always brought enough for all the poor and 
needy. They realized fully the meaning of Christ’s words, thai 
whatsoever we do to the least of His brethren we do to Him. 

What the early Christians thus did at the altar of God, in 
the central act of their worship, they also lived out in their daily 
lives. They understood fully that the common action of worship 
was to be the inspiration for all their actions. They knew well 
that their common giving of themselves to God and to the brethren 
of Christ was in fact a solemn promise made to God that they 
would live their lives in this same love of God and of God's chil- 
dren, their brethren in Christ, throughout all the day. Unless they 
did that, their action before God's altar would be but lip-service, 
a lie before God. 

How truly they lived this out in their daily actions we read 
in the Acts of the Apostles: ‘‘And all they that believed were 
together, and had all things in common. Their possessions and 
goods they sold, and divided them to all, according as everyone 
had need (ii, 44f.). And again: ‘““The multitude of believers had 
but one heart and one soul: neither did any one say that aught 
of the things which he possessed was his own: but all things 
were common unto them” (iv, 32). That the early Christians 
did not practice communism as we understand the term today, 
I have indicated elsewhere.” But what they did do was to live 
both their spiritual life before God and their daily lives among 
their fellowmen in the true spirit of Christian charity and cooper- 
ation. 


FELLOWSHIP AND MUTUAL AID IN THE COOPERATIVES 


It is precisely this life of common fellowship and mutual 
aid at God's altar and in daily life that forms the positive program 
of the liturgical movement. That this harmonizes with the positive 
program of the cooperative movement in economic life should by 
now be self-evident. It is undoubtedly true that there may be 


*Early Christian Communism,’” ORATE FRATRES, Vol. 10, pp. 394ff. 
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various other ways besides the established cooperatives in which 
this Christian spirit may be worked out in daily life; yet the 
cooperative movement is an outstanding example, perhaps the 
most convincing in our day as it is the most widespread, of this 
Christian spirit in the field of economics. 


The program of rugged individualism, or /aissez-faire eco- 
nomics, we have seen, is one of competition or economic warfare 
of each against all; and it makes material riches, profits for their 
own sake or for the sake of power and domination, the supreme 
end in life. Over against this un-Christian philosophy, the coopera- 
tive movement sets up the program of mutual brotherly coopera- 
tion. In it men join together voluntarily for mutual help, and 
not for struggle against one another. The cooperative movement 
is against no one but the predatory individualist whose supreme 
aim is to prey on the wants of his fellowmen: it extends open 
arms to all men of good will and invites them to join in mutual 
aid. Moreover, the movement does not look upon the material 
goods of this world as an end in itself to which human life and 
action must be subordinated. It does not live for a maximum profit 
of the few at the expense of others nor even for the enrichment 
of the cooperators at the expense of outsiders, since the cooperative 
system is not a closed system, being open to all to join. Instead 
the movement aims at common cooperative work for all for the 
sake of a decent livelihood for all; it aims at the maximum dis- 
tribution of goods among all men. Its attitude towards material 
goods is the true Christian attitude based on the principle that 
the goods of this earth are there to serve as instruments for the 
decent living of men as moral and intellectual personalities, and 
for the decent living of all men without exception. 

To what extent the philosophy of the cooperative movement 
reflects the true Christian spirit mentioned above, a few quotations 
will indicate. I am taking them from an ordinary educational 
leaflet of the ‘Cooperative Oil Company”’ of Rochester, Minn., 
which happened to come to hand recently. Under the caption, ‘‘For 
Better Human Relations’’ we read as follows: “‘Cooperation is 
the road to friendship and mutual understanding; it substitutes 
‘we’ for ‘I’ and extends family affection from private life to public 
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life. Cooperation substitutes the service motive for the profit mo- 
tive; puts human interests above property interests and holds out 
to every human being an equal opportunity to share in the good 
things of life.’’ What can be more Christian? Again: ‘Cooperation 
is more than an economic reform movement; it is a philosophy of 
life. A real cooperator acts cooperatively toward his fellowmen.”’ 
So does the true Christian. Whenever he ceases doing so, he sep- 
arates himself from Christ. 


INTERRELATION OF THE MOVEMENTS 


There is a deeper sense in which the liturgical movement and 
the cooperative movement are interrelated, than has been indicated 
so far. The two movements are both reactions against the same 
individualism, and they are both actions in development of the 
same spirit of Christian cooperation and mutual aid. But if that 
were all, they might still go on merely in parallel fashion; they 
might still go on side by side without more intimate connection. 
That there must be for the Christian also a deeper relation between 
the two movements, I shall try to indicate in the remaining para- 
graphs. 

The cooperative movement as a purely economic movement, 
as something side by side with, but still separate, from the Chris- 
tian movement, would be a movement in the domain of pure 
nature; it would be a movement supported by the natural powers 
of men, without the assistance of the grace of God. It would 
indeed be in the domain of nature a counterpart of the supernatural 
program of Christianity; but it would function in terms of the 
naturalistic philosophy of our neo-pagan civilization, which says 
man is sufficient for himself and there is no need of God. 

Now this is fundamentally un-Christian. It is the earmark 
of every Christian, whether Protestant or Catholic, that good is 
achieved here on earth only “through Christ’’ who has told us 
“Without Me you can do nothing.” In other words, to achieve 
Christian results, our natural efforts need the guidance and the 
assistance of Christ, of the grace of God. And for that reason 
it is eminently true that the cooperative movement, which in the 
domain of nature seeks to realize the ideals of Christ, needs the 
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support and the help of the Christian spiritual movement that 
seeks to realize the ideals of Christ more fully in the supernatural 
domain of our spiritual lives. For us Catholics, this means in par- 
ticular that the cooperative movement needs the help and the 
inspiration of the liturgical movement, and it necessarily means 
that the liturgical movement, under pain of remaining sterile, 
needs to flower out into ever-increasing Christian cooperation in 
all the things of life. 

The history of past centuries bears out this same lesson more 
tellingly. The development of rugged individualism went hand in 
hand with the decline of the influence of Christianity and with the 
increase of modern paganism. It is for us immaterial whether the 
decline of the Christian spirit brought on the increase of pagan 
individualism, or whether the fostering of selfish greed caused the 
Christian spirit to decline. The two were incompatible. Not so the 
cooperative movement and the liturgical movement, as we have 
seen. And here the lesson of history is that any movement towards 
Christian ideals, when fostered apart from all relation to Christ, 
will soon decline; it will, in spite of its manifest idealism, be of 
the earth earthly, and will go the way of all flesh.’ 


Pope Pius XI 


For the Catholic then, the liturgical movement, and for every 
Christian, the spiritual movement towards greater Christian fel- 
lowship, must be both the inspiration and the model of the 
cooperative movement in economic life. This has never been better 
expressed than by Pope Pius XI in his famous encyclical on the 
Christian reconstruction of the social order. 

I shall quote several paragraphs of the Quadragesimo Anno, 
the first of which is an excellent expression of the cooperative 
ideal. The papal author speaks of the demands of social justice 
in regard to wages in the following terms: ‘“To lower or to raise 
wages too much for the sake of private gain and to the neglect of 


®Nowhere have I seen the futility of purely naturalistic or secularist hopes 
and efforts over against the Christian strivings better described in relation to all 
the problems of the day than in a book by an Anglican Canon: Bernard Iddings 
Bell, A Catholic Looks at His World (The Morehouse Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee). 
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THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


the common good is therefore contrary to social justice. The latter 
demands that by voluntary agreement and counsel, salaries be so 
regulated that the greatest number possible be enabled to obtain 
employment and to procure the proper means of livelihood” 
(202)*. He then goes on to say: “A right proportion between 
the different salaries will make for the same good result. And with 
this is intimately bound up a right proportion among the prices 
for which the products of the different arts are sold, such as agri- 
culture, industry, etc. Where all these are kept in harmony, the 
different economic activities will combine and grow into a single 
organism, and like the members of a body will lend each other 
mutual help and perfection. For then only will the social-economic 
body be truly established and obtain its end when to all and to 
each are supplied all the goods that the wealth and resources of 
nature, technical art, and the social organization of economic life 
can furnish” (202). 

The model for this harmonious cooperation for the benefit of 
each and of all is the supernatural organism of the Christian 
fellowship, known as the mystical body of Christ: “If the mem- 
bers of the social body be thus reformed in the manner mentioned, 
and if the directive principle of social economy be restored, one 
can say of this body in a way the Apostle said of the mystical 
body of Christ: The whole body being compacted and fitly joined 
together, by what every joint supplieth, according to the opera- 
tion in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the body, 
unto the edifying of itself in charity’’ (207). 

Not only is the mystical body the model at which the organi- 
zation and functioning of the economic body must aim, but the 
proper restoration of the latter is possible only under the inspira- 
tion of the former: ‘“Then only will it be possible to unite all in a 
joint striving after the common good, when the different parts of 
society are all intimately conscious of being members of a great 
family under one and the same heavenly Father, indeed of forming 
‘one body in Christ and every one members one of another’ so that 


‘The number in parenthesis after the quotation refers to the page in the 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. 33 (1931), where the official text of the Quadra- 
gesimo Anno is to be found. The passages here quoted are original translations. 
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‘if one member suffer anything, all members suffer with it’ ”’ 
(223). 

So far the official program of reconstruction promulgated by 
our Holy Father. There are many individual angles to this entire 
question that could be touched upon or developed further. But I 
shall end by a summary statement of the argument as I imagine 
the early Christians would have developed it. So far I have stressed 
the fact that the cooperative movement needs the liturgical move- 
ment in order to raise itself above the level of an earthly natural- 
ism. The need is mutual, for the liturgical movement needs the 
cooperative movement just as much, in accordance with the state- 
ment of Thomas Aquinas, that ‘‘a famishing man must be fed 
rather than instructed, even as (according to the Philosopher) it is 
better to give a needy man wealth than philosophy.” It is from 
this angle that I have formulated the imaginary argument of the 
early Christians: 

1) Christian life is the life of a supernatural fellowship in 
which all the members pray and live in mutual spiritual cooper- 
ation. 

2) For a right living of the supernatural life, all the mem- 
bers of the fellowship need a sufficiency of material goods as instru- 
mental means; and they need to obtain these with relative ease in 
order to give time and effort to their moral and spiritual develop- 
ment. 

3) For the acquiring of the necessary material goods by all 
with relative ease, the mutual cooperation of the members of the 
fellowship is necessary. 

4) Hence the members of the Christian fellowship must give 
One another mutual or cooperative aid also in the economic field. 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


~~ 


All sedition and all schism was abominable to you. 
You mourned over the transgressions of your neigh- 
bors; you judged their shortcomings as your own.—ST. 
CLEMENT OF ROME, Letter to the Corinthians. 
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BLACK OR THE COLOR OF THE DAY? 


N the Church, which is at once as old as Christendom 
and everlastingly youthful, one sees the constant 
modification of the past by the present, the carrying 
forward of things that are old in ways that are new. 

In this progressive permeation of the traditional by 

the novel one sometimes sees strange contrasts side by side, an 

example of which is before me as I write. Here in the January 

Ecclesiastical Review is a most illuminating survey showing that 

since 1930 the sales of American editions of the missal for the 

laity total on towards four million copies; the novelty of this is 
brought home to one on reading in the same article that up to 

1930 such sales in America totalled no more than seventy thou- 

sand.’ I am prompted to contrast with this a notice of a day long 

past that greets me at the top of page seven in the priest’s Ordo I 

use, which gives directions for the proper arrangement of the 

Mass and divine office for 1940 for the provinces of St. Louis, 

Chicago, Milwaukee and Santa Fe. I translate from the Latin: 





The following indults still remain in force: 

1. On September 13, 1819, Pius VII, in response to a request of the 
Most Reverend Bishop of St. Louis and Apostolic Administrator of New 
Orleans, granted that a solemn Mass or a high Mass of Requiem might 
be celebrated on feasts of double rank (that is, on lesser doubles and 
greater doubles). This privilege certainly obtains in the States and Terri- 
tories which were then comprised in the two dioceses: namely, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Colorado, Dakota, 
Idaho, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, Washing- 


ton, Wyoming. 


This note, both in itself, and particularly in juxtaposition to 
this picture of approximately four million missal-users in the 
United States, evokes a few reflections. There are two other similar 


*How Many Use the Missal for the Laity,’’ by Revs. P. Bussard and E. 
F. Jennings, The Ecclesiastical Review, CII, 1 (January, 1940), pp. 61-63. 
To the totals there given, 3,285,396, are to be added those supplied by an- 
other publisher too late for inclusion, 329,000. One very large publishing house 
is not included in these totals, nor those who subscribe to the weekly Leaflet 
Missal (St. Paul), nor the subscribers to the monthly My Sunday Missal (Port- 


land, Ore.). 
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indults mentioned in this Ordo, but the foregoing is the widest in 
its scope, and so we limit ourselves to its consideration. 

The date cited, September 13, 1819, is a slip, no doubt, as it 
should be September 13, 1829, and the pope named should be 
Pius VIII instead of Pius VII. St. Louis was not an episcopal see 
until, after the resignation of Bishop Du Bourg, the see of Louis- 
iana was divided by decree of July 18, 1826. Bishop Rosati, at 
first named to New Orleans, was finally allowed to choose St. 
Louis instead, and he became that city’s first bishop, March 20, 
1827, and at the same time administrator of New Orleans. His 
administration of the Crescent City lasted until August 4, 1829, 
at which date Pius VIII had been pope for some months. 


Again, it is not since 1907 that there have been territories 
(in the plural) in the list of civil divisions named, and in 1912 the 
last territory in the region, New Mexico, was admitted to the 
Union. There must be some special provisions covering New Mex- 
ico, for it was in 1829 a part of old Mexico, and not within the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of St. Louis and Administrator of New 
Orleans. 

But if there are signs of disarray in the notice of the indult, 
it is rather with its substance and subject-matter that we are more 
concerned. When Bishop Rosati surveyed his diocese of St. Louis 
in 1827 (to pass over in silence the more developed and populous 
Lower Louisiana), he found he had the services of four diocesan 
and sixteen religious priests to staff a seminary, a “‘college,’’ and to 
evangelize mission fields half the size of Europe. The visits of 
priests in a given locality on the frontier might be years apart. 
The faculty of being able to celebrate high Mass of Requiem on 
feasts of double rank would enable the pioneer priests to bring 
more of the comforts and aids of religion to their scattered flocks. 
In the light of the changed conditions of today, isn’t it proper to 
ask if this very faculty does not appear somewhat as a relic of 
frontier days? In view of those almost four million missal-users, 
isn’t it in order that ORATE FRATRES raise the question, among its 
priest readers, of the propriety and desirability of celebrating the 
Mass of the day in preference to the Requiem on so many feast 


days? 








BLACK OR FERIAL MASSES 


To give concreteness to the discussion, I have paged the 1940 
Ordo, and tabulated the Masses that fall under this 1829 indult. 


























: Requiem high} Weekdays left 
Month Sundays & gag ag ny cae - for ted of the 
holydays {| 48 Dy fun doubles day 
Jan. 5 5 10 11 
Feb. 4 10 11 
Mar. 5 3* 4 19 
Apr. 4 14 8 + 
May 5 2 7 17 
June 5 6 13 6 
July 4 12 11 4 
Aug. 5 4 18 a 
Sept. 5 12 10 3 
Oct. + 10 9 8 
Nov. 5 87 14 3 
Dec. 6 7 5 13 
57 87 119 103 
*Good Friday included 
tNov. 2 included 
Summation: 
Year, less Sundays and indie seit clkaletaceacitaaae 
Masses of the day ........ en 
Masses in black ; ba acne Ba 206=—67% 








Thus, in a church or chapel, where the liberty of the indult is 
used as often as possible (I know of such churches), and without 
reckoning funerals, and Month’s Mind Masses, and anniversaries, 
the black Masses surpass all other weekday Masses two to one. Is 
it permissible to ask if this is a healthy state of religion? Does this 
multiplication of Requiems aid or impede the greatest good of the 
greatest number? Does it help or hinder the active lay-participation 
in the Mass that Pius XI emphasized so much? Will the laity 

thereby discover, to use a phrase of Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli, that 
“they are to go forward along the royal way of public prayer’’?’ 

We all remember the ordination commission: ‘‘Receive the 

power to offer Sacrifice to God, and to celebrate Masses as we!l for 





*Cardinal Pacelli, for Pius XI, November 8, 1938: cf. ORATE FRATRES, 


Vol. 13, p. 196. 
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the living as for the dead, in the name of the Lord. Amen.” In 
the interest of God, and of the entire group of souls committed to 
us, shall we not ask if the constant repetition of Requiem Masses 
does not betray some forgetfulness of the living portions of our 
flocks? 

Theology teaches us that the fruits of the Mass belong in 
part to the celebrant (and server), in part to the donor of the 
stipend if there be one, in part to all those present at its celebration, 
and in part to the Church Universal. Later we shall take up the 
question of the obligation or consideration owing to the donor of 
the stipend. Just now let us consider those congregations happily 
described by Pius XII in his recent encyclical to us, ‘‘the faithful 
throng your churches; around the sacred table they gather to 
receive the Bread of Angels.’’ In regard to these groups of the laity 
at weekday Masses, happily increasing from year to year, is it 
really fair to them to give them nothing for days, sometimes weeks 
at a time, Sundays excepted, nothing but worship in purgatorial 
associations? They read, as I have read (without endorsing its 
accuracy), that the blessing of the congregation by the priest at 
the end of Requiem Mass is omitted ‘‘because the Church wishes 
that all the graces of such Masses accrue to the souls in purgatory.” 
Have they not a reasonable ground to feel slighted, as if, for 
instance, the public worship in such and such a parish, or chapel, is 
for the people on Sundays, but for the departed relatives of such 
and such families throughout the week? 

But there are much deeper psychological considerations. The 
Mass, as an act of worship, has, as coming from and belonging to 
Christ, a certain value we cannot affect or change; but as coming 
from and belonging to us, it has a grace value that can be increased 
or diminished. Thus the sum-total of the graces of the Mass is a 
variable quantity, depending on the degree and manner in which 
we enter into what we are thereby doing and saying. In order to 
heighten and fix our attention and interest the Mass of the Roman 
rite is constructed of variable and invariable prayers. 

Now, it is a commonplace that sameness palls and deadens. 
With the constant repetition of the Requiem Mass the variable 
prayers become invariable, the lessons from epistles and gospels are 
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reduced to two or three, and the chants similarly so reduced. In 
the process one of the greatest didactic and most valuable features 
of the Mass is sacrificed. Even the Requiem Mass itself thus loses its 
own special message of comfort, so that in the sudden and bitter 
hours of bereavement it has nothing left with which to assuage the 
hearts of mourners. Pius XI was convinced that ‘‘the liturgical 
prayers of the missal will convey to the faithful an invitation to 
draw from the fountains of the spiritual life,” but I remember a 
correspondent writing sadly, “If you live in — Parish, all you 
need [in the way of a missal] is one black Mass.’’ In the same 
connection I recall hearing a certain parish church, where black 
Masses as often as possible are a fixed rule, referred to as ‘“The — 
Avenue Purgatorial Society.’’ In a canvass of sodality sentiment 
last year The Queen’s Work found out that sodalists, young and 
old, overwhelmingly preferred the Mass of the day to the Requiem, 
whether at high Mass or low Mass. “Prudent and wise men have 
more than once complained,’”’ said Pope Pius X in a similar situa- 
tion that had to do mostly with priests, “‘about this omission. For 
not only were so many helps being thereby cut off from the 
clergy, but also because that desirable variety in prayer was being 
missed which our weakness finds so beneficial if we are to pray 
worthily, attentively, devoutly. For, as St. Basil put it, ‘Where 
there is monotony, the soul is strangely sluggish, and while present 
far away: but change and vary the psalmody at the different 


iS 
hours, ah, then is desire quickened once more, attention fixed 
anew’ ”’ (Divino afflatu: Nov. 1, 1911). 


Priest readers may feel that the principal factors of the prac- 
tical situation as we find it are here passed over in silence. Space 
requirements impose the present limitations; a subsequent article 
will take up all the remaining factors of the problem as far as 
known to me, and our enquiry shall end, we trust, in a construc- 
tive vein. Meanwhile should the sacristan’s familiar query, ‘Black, 
or the color of the day?’’ be put to us, we might repeat, before 
replying, ‘. . . to celebrate Mass as well for the living. . . .”’ 

St. Mary’s, Kansas GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 





®Pius XI on fiftieth anniversary of the Schott Missal: cf. ORATE FRATRES, 
Vol. 9, p. 83. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
HOW TO PRAY AT BENEDICTION' 


HE liturgical revival, which is growing rapidly in our 
country, invites Christians to give their attention to 
what is essential in worship: to holy Mass and to 
certain hours of the divine office, especially Vespers 

# and Compline. For the past several centuries, how- 

ever, a devotion called Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament 

has obtained domiciliar rights within the Church; and although 
episcopal authority has regulated the frequency of its celebration, 
we may say that this ceremony has taken a privileged place in the 
piety of the faithful. Those who are leaders in the liturgical revival 
must take into account this evolution of Catholic piety. In prac- 
tice, however, it is quite difficult to determine the exact place that 

Exposition and Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament should 

occupy in the general scheme of Christian worship. For many 

of the faithful Benediction is, so to speak, an act of worship 
autonomous and complete in itself, more or less entirely eclipsing 

Vespers, and sometimes seeming to take on even greater importance 

than holy Mass itself. Its hymns are prepared with a care not 

always lavished on the proper of the Gradual, and it is not at all 
rare to find this ceremony lasting longer than the ‘“‘expedited”’ 
morning low Mass. Here evidently are abuses that reveal the dan- 
ger of considering Exposition and Benediction with the Blessed 

Sacrament as an independent ceremony, having existence in its 

own right. 

It is quite certain that originally this form of worship to- 
wards the Blessed Sacrament was inspired by a desire for repara- 
tion. Souls consecrated to God felt keenly the gravity of the 
offenses to which our Lord was exposed in the very sacrament of 
His love, and they wished to make reparation for these offenses 
by a religious act. For it is not only in our own name that we are 
called upon to give God the worship that is His due, but also 
in that of all humankind. And since there are men guilty of negli- 








‘Translated from La Vie Spirituelle, Vol. 60, No. 3. 
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gence and contempt in regard to the sacrament which par excellence 
constitutes Christian worship, the virtue of religion, inspired as 
it is by love for God and neighbor, urges us to offer to God pub- 
licly, with sentiments of adoration and penitence, the homage of 
which He has been deprived. It is for this reason that we so often 
sing at Benediction: ‘‘Parce, Domine. . . 

But we must recognize that Christians today see in Exposition 
and Benediction rather a privileged occasion of testifying their 
faith and love to Christ present on the altar. Hence the importance 
of showing how the ceremonies to which the real presence gives 
rise ought to be subordinated to the essential act of eucharistic 
worship, the Mass. We must always remind ourselves that if our 
Lord becomes present under the appearances of bread and wine, it 
is in order that we may reenact His sacrifice and unite ourselves to 
Him in receiving Him as nourishment. The real presence is wholly 
orientated toward Communion, and it is at this liturgical time of 
holy Communion that our charity should principally be exercised, 
since the Eucharist is the sacrament of love and unity. Let us not 
forget, moreover, that the Eucharist itself has reference to the 
eternal communion of heaven; it is a precious pledge given to the 
traveller on his way to the fatherland. For this reason the Euchar- 
ist excites in us the virtue of hope, the ardent desire to be one day 
permanently united to the Savior. 

Christians usually pay too little attention to this unassuming 
but important virtue of hope when they receive the eucharistic 
Bread. And yet we have here a most precious opportunity of 
introducing into our lives an ardent elevation of soul towards 
Christ in His glory, and a lively and deep-seated longing for His 
second coming. This hope in the second coming, springing from 
lively Christian faith, was the élan which constituted the strength 
of the first Christians. And we have almost forgotten about it! 

If then eucharistic Communion ought to stir our hope, should 
not the same hold true of the ceremonies that have come to sur- 
round the real presence and which must remain orientated towards 
participation in the eucharistic Mystery? Exposition and Benedic- 
tion will take their proper place in Christian worship provided 
we know how to profit from the spirit of the liturgy and direct 
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to the ostensorium a deeply fervent prayer of desire and longing-— 
for sacramental Communion, and consequently, for our eternal 
union with our Lord in heaven. Has not the Church herself coun- 
selled this practice of ‘‘spiritual communion” by asking us to sing 
the stanzas of St. Thomas’ hymn before the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed? His verses give beautiful expression to our longing for 
the heavenly nourishment which we receive at the holy table, and 
which is the pledge of the sublime communion we are to enjoy 
in eternity. 

In thus indicating the place that belongs to the virtue of 
hope in all forms of eucharistic wérship, we do not of course wish 
to exclude other sentiments that foster piety and are moreover 
closely linked with hope, in particular the practice of the other 
theological virtues and a very keen sense of the public reparation 
due God for sins committed against the Blessed Sacrament. We 
also readily admit that it is an altogether spontaneous and Catholic 
instinct that prompts us to sing an antiphon to the Blessed Virgin 
at Benediction. Did not our Lady more than any other person 
live in hope, even though she could already enjoy intimately the 
presence of the Son of God? 

But lest we lose sight of the fundamental purpose of euchar- 
istic worship, let us always regard the ceremonies of Exposition 
and Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament as dependent on the 
Mass—it is the Mass which effectively raises us up to heaven. 
Moreover, when praying before the Blessed Sacrament, let us not 
fail to give first place in our devotion to the practice of the virtue 
of hope. Let us ardently desire sacramental union with our Lord 
and awaken a lively longing for our final communion with the 
glorious Christ in our heavenly home. 


" Fr. D. M. 














Even what you do according to the flesh ts spir- 
itual, for you:do all things in Jesus Christ.—ST. IGNA- 


TIUS, MARTYR. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
POPULAR CHRISTIANITY 


HE social implications of our American liturgical 
revival become more and more evident. When Father 
Virgil started the ““Timely Tracts,’’ he must have 
been fully conscious of this fact. His notes and plans 
show it definitely. Men like Guardini in Germany 

saw it too and never lost sight of the fact that the liturgical renas- 

cence all the world over was not an isolated and accidental pheno- 
menon. But it needed a typically American ingredient, what 

French and Germans have called ‘“‘Anglo-Saxon” optimism, to 

bring these implications to the fore. The words ‘‘movement,”’ 

“‘revival’’ and “‘renascence’’ are dangerous words, because they 





convey unpleasant historical reminiscences and smack either of 
cultural inteilectualism, or of a slightly esoteric and subtle emotion- 
alism. Aristocratic historism of the few elect has too often got 
hold of such things as this liturgical movement. The liturgy appre- 
ciated and understood only by pious conventicles of intellectual 
aristocrats would of course be a sad spectacle for the people of God. 
We would have a sort of High Church within the walls of the 
broad, popular and vulgar Roman Catholic Church. One of the 
safety valves against such an uncatholic development is the empha- 
sis on the social implications of the liturgy. When people see, for 
instance, that the eight beatitudes on All Saints’ Day are not only 
the most sublime and beautiful liturgical re-presentation of Christ 
in His already perfect members, but also a challenge to us to go 
out and bring forth similar fruit—IJte Missa est: Go out, you have 
a mission to fulfil!—then there is no danger of haughty and aloof 
esoterism on the part of the few elect and self-styled liturgists, i.e., 
mostly rubricists and esthetes, vulgo escapists from the cross and 
other realities of Christianity. 





Therefore it will always be a test for true liturgical spirit if 
those who stand up for it at the same time serve the poor in houses 
of hospitality, help organize parish cooperatives, lead in labor 
movements, or come from such practical professions as doctors, 
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nurses, housewives, teachers and priests. As long as we see fruits 
with the flavor of the gospels in the very parishes which stress 
liturgy, we need not worry. 

The worry comes from the other side. In this country, with 
its primarily practical outlook and its lack of contemplation, we 
are far more apt to become victims of a certain religious vulgarism, 
if I may say so, than to be misled by highbrows. 

The Catholic Church is the Church of the people, and its 
truly Christian mark is that it embraces the poor and the unedu- 
cated with motherly love. Certainly and no doubt. But democracy 
and demagogy, poverty and vulgarity, are not synonyms. A 
mother who is truly an educator will descend to the level of her 
child and explain things so that the simple apparatus of the little 
one is able to “‘register’’; but only silly mothers imitate for that 
purpose the child’s pronunciation and mispronunciation, except 
for those beautifully irrational outbursts of motherly sentiment 
which are the “natural communion” of two souls. When the 
Holy Spirit wanted to teach primitive Jews the truth of creation 
out of nothing, of the world being a cosmos as opposed to the 
chaos, and of man’s natural and supernatural vocation, He had 
Moses write the first chapter of Genesis. There is no detailed twen- 
tieth century cosmology. Not even St. Augustine was satisfied 
with its literal interpretation. It is on the level of knowledge of 
childlike and unsophisticated people, and yet it contains all the 
essential truths of cosmology which the average man needs for a 
compass through life. There is nothing silly, nothing that is not 
beautiful, and nothing unworthy of this narrative. It is truly 
popular, but not vulgar. It appeals to reason and sentiment only 
in a magnanimous way. It is majestic and simple. 

If our more educated people vainly look for such a spirit in 
many of cur devotions, our church “‘art,’”” our sermons and our 
parish life, if so many of them deplore the lack of beauty, great- 
ness and majesty, and if many object to the cheapness and vul- 
garity of what they are offered, don’t let us take the easy way out 
by calling them esoteric highbrows and by calling our lazy and 
thoughtless pseudo-tradition “‘popular.’’ We should be glad to see 
sO many young priests, seminarians and layfolk worried about the 
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trend of our days. If they prefer well-sung Vespers, sung by the 
parish in its hierarchic order, to some of those hodgepodge “‘holy 
hours’’ which are common all over the country, who should be 
blamed? The highly geared emotionalism of so many prayers 
centering around a newly arrived mystique and built on a wholly 
undogmatic interpretation of the real presence has unfortunately a 
strange and suspiciously strong appeal to a certain kind of pious 
people who like to dabble in peripheral and small things. I am 
very often frightened by the fact that our ‘“‘good’’ Catholics are 
so often ignorant and practice their devotions and fulfil their obli- 
gations out of reasons which would not even satisfy the conditions 
for an act of imperfect but supernatural contrition as defined by 
our catechisms. The motives are purely selfish and strongly suggest 
superstition. Intelligent non-Catholics have made fun of some of 
our commercialized novenas. Read the letters of thanks of some of 
the faithful and then blame those benighted non-Catholics, if you 
can. 

The glamor of life comes from Hollywood, automobiles, 
drinks and other ‘“‘fun.’’ Catholics are in the same boat as the 
others. And they are not much better. The pastors of some parishes 
boast that they are able to get through Mass, sermon and Com- 
munion on Sundays in little more than a half hour. And ‘“‘the 
people like it, I see it in the collection.’’ So people have ample 
time left for “‘fun’’ (see above). They have sat and knelt through 
their legal obligations towards God, and some or many of them 
even went so far out of their way as to receive. The church, besides, 
is a cozy place, inspiring prayer with all sorts of decorations remi- 
niscent of some other place over in the old country where they 
found out how to build churches hundreds of years ago. We only 
have to create some sort of patina, throw in a lot of sentimental- 
ity, and for the rest be good citizens. 

That is sad and makes us feel bitter. We have the most inex- 
haustible treasure in the liturgy for our five baptized senses and 
our christened mind. We have locked them up, as our fellowmen 
lock up church art in museums. But for our religious consumption 
we buy our ‘“‘stuff’’ in devotional five and ten cent stores and only 
our last remainder of Catholic common sense prevents us from 
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lapsing into the sobbing and theatrical emotionalism which we 
have to suffer from many a good minister over the radio. Why 
are we then surprised to find that so many of our good Catholic 
people have a faith which goes no farther than emotion reaches, 
which falls for all the slogans of the day and takes the Church for 
an admirable, clever and well-managed concern for moral policing 
and for gilt-edging the drab pages of an ordinary human being’s 
book of life? The boom of our hollow success will soon be over 
and a depression in spiritual life is at hand. Shall we then try all 
sorts of sham new deals and pump primings, or open the true trea- 
sure houses of our Church? The start may not be very popular. 
We have been “‘catering’’ to the people. The Bread of Life is no 
candy. But if we do not go back to it the teeth and stomach of 
our people may be destroyed beyond repair. 
H. A. R. 


~~~ 


Before the liturgical revival, many Anglicans who 
had learned in Anglicanism to love the psalms, canti- 
cles, lessons and collects derived from the Catholic I:t- 
urgy, on their reception into the Church lost, unless 
they became priests or religious, the public recitations 
of these Catholic prayers, to recetve in exchange unli- 
turgical devotions far less valuable because far more 
remote from the Church's liturgy. If St. Alphonsus was 
right tn saying that the official collects of the Church are 
worth more than the recitation of the rosary, it was loss, 
not gain, for the convert from Anglicanism to exchange 
the former for the latter, though tt would have been 
pure gain had he received the rosary without losing the 
more valuable collects. And for those who thus purchase 
the treasure of Catholicism by the sucrifice—which 
would not be necessary if Catholics always and in all 
places realized the fullness of their own religion—of 
some portion of Catholic truth or beauty, worship or 
practice, many more stay outside the Church because 
they cannot make the sacrifice.—E. I. WATKIN. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN:CHRISTO+ 


WITH OuR Father M. V. Kelly, C.S.B., in the January Aco- 
READERS lyte, “‘A Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing—Perhaps,”’ 
brings up a point of liturgical practice that has 

rather wide implications. He argues against the emphasis on an edi- 
fying general Communion on Christmas Day at the expense of 
confessions (and Communion) during the entire season of Advent. 
His argument is even more cogent if applied to Lent. To the 
degree that penance and Communion are restricted to being the 
climax and end-result of Lent, the entire penitential season is being 
deprived, practically speaking, of its sacramental character, and 
hence of its efficacy. If there were such a person as a spiritual effi- 
ciency expert, he would be appalled, we suspect, at the ‘‘waste’’ 
involved in divorcing the virtue (and practice) of penance from 
the sacrament. Fundamentally, of course, a rigid separation of 
the two is impossible. The prayer after absolution is explicit: 
“Whatever... evil you will have borne... may it be to you for 
the remission of sins.’’ The sacramental power of penance is to 
reach out to and elevate every “‘private’’ act of penance. How 





much spiritual cheer would result if all Christians realized this, 
and would earmark their small crosses and their daily sufferings 
accordingly! Hence the basic importance of the sacrament of pen- 
ance in the process of Ienten purification. We don’t have to carry 
the burden of lenten discipline in our own strength; Christ, the 
principal minister of the sacrament, is helping us, and officially 
assures us in the sacrament that He Himself is applying all our 
lenten exercises “‘for the remission of sins and the increase of 
grace.” 

But there is yet another process of “‘earmarking’’ we might 
well put into effect during Lent. In the European countries at 
war, the faithful are excused from observing the works of pen- 
ance ordinarily prescribed for Lent: the hardships of war are 
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severe enough. But the people are being urged to earmark the war 
as their lenten penance. We in this country can turn the process 
around: we should perform our penances with a view to the 
war. The collect of the first Sunday of Lent speaks of our fasting 
as ‘‘purifying the Church,”’ that is, it emphasizes the social nature 
of our lenten discipline. Our country is not directly engaged in 
the war, but we do share the burden of its guilt—which ulti- 
mately roots in the universal rejection of Christian charity and 
justice. Let us therefore, especially during Lent, help our brethren 
in atoning for the guilt of the war. That is a type of intervention 
which is not only desirable but imperative. 
* * * 


The Liturgical Press urgently needs copies of Volume One 
of ORATE FRATRES. We are unable to satisfy the requests that 
come in for the complete set of O. F., because our supply of this 
volume is exhausted. A number of such requests are on file now, 
especially from libraries. There must be many O. F. readers who 
still have stray issues of the first volume around, and are not 
particularly interested in keeping all the back numbers of the maga- 
zine. We are anxious to buy back all issues of Volume One at the 
regular price of 20 cents a single copy; however, for Nos. 5, 6, and 
13, which are immediately necessary to complete several sets, we 
will pay 50 cents each. Please help us help these libraries—this is 
Catholic Press month! 

x * * 

Most of the Catholic newspapers have already carried notice 
of the Liturgical Week which is being planned for next fall. At a 
meeting held at Chicago in early January, the general framework 
of an organization was formed to sponsor the project. Place and 
date of the Week are not yet definitely decided, but its general 
theme will most probably be ‘““The Living Parish.’’ Plans are 
maturing to illustrate the theory which will be expounded in the 
talks and discussions of the Week by means of parish life and 
worship in practice. 

We shall, of course, keep our readers informed of the progress 
of these plans in the course of the next months. And it hardly 
needs saying that any helpful suggestions will be gratefully wel- 
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comed. In the meanwhile, the entire project is earnestly recom- 


mended to the prayers of all O. F. subscribers, that the Week will 
have God's blessing and prove a real impetus to the liturgical 


apostolate in America. 





oO 


SCRIPTURAL READINGS: SECOND SUNDAY OF LENT 
TO PALM SUNDAY 


Second Sunday of Lent: Genesis xxvii: Each Sunday since Septuagesima, 
Mother Church has presented for our edification one of the 
ancient patriarchs, types of Christ: Adam, Noe, Abraham 
(twice). Today we read of Jacob, of how he deceitfully 
obtained his father’s blessing. He did wrong, and Genesis 
later tells of his punishment. But God’s designs of preferring 
Jacob were fufilled, even through this sin. The Fathers speak 
of Jacob typifying Christ: he put on the skin of goats 
(Esau—sinfulness), as Christ bore the sins of others. 

Monday: xxviii: Jacob’s dream. The words he heard are clearly a 
messianic promise. The place where this happened and the 
ladder are symbols of the Church (cf. Mass and office of 
Dedication). 

Tuesday: xxxii: Jacob prays for protection. He wrestles with the 
heavenly messenger and triumphs; this is to teach him that 
God allows Himself to be conquered by persistent prayer 
and wholehearted confidence. 

Wednesday: xxxvii: Joseph, the next great patriarch and type of 
Christ. He is innocence and purity itself, yet, like Christ, he 
is betrayed and sold by his brethren. 

Thursday: xxxix; xl: Joseph’s innocence. Unjustly accused, he suf- 
fers with two malefactors, to one of whom he shows the way 
of salvation (cf. Christ on cross). 

Friday: xli: At first despised and an outcast, Joseph becomes ruler 
over all Egypt. So also was Christ delivered by His people to 
the gentiles, by whom He was at first contemned, but in 
course of time acclaimed as “Savior of the world.” 

Saturday: xlii: The brethren of Joseph, who betrayed him, are 
heavily burdened, until they recognize their sorrows are 
a punishment for their sin (v. 21): a type of the fate of 
the Jews who betrayed Christ. 

Third Sunday of Lent: xliii; xliv: The grievous trials of the brethren of 
Joseph (Christ), continued. 

Monday: xlv; xlvii: Joseph lovingly proves himself the savior of 

his brethren, as Jesus lovingly redeems even those who have 

betrayed Him. 
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Tuesday: xlix: Jacob’s prophetical blessings of his sons. The famous 
prophecy concerning Christ’s descent from the tribe of Juda, 
the fourth son of the unloved Lia—not from the tribe of 
Joseph, nor of Ruben, the first-born, to show once again 
that God chooses whom He will. 

Wednesday: |: Joseph’s final words: “You thought evil against me; 
but God turned it into good, that He might exalt me and 
might save many people”—a summary also of God’s relations 
with mankind through Christ. Joseph dies, foretelling future 
tribulations: we also will be proved as long as we live, even 
though we have been saved by Christ. 

Thursday: Exodus i; ii: In the book of Genesis, we have the history 
of God’s mercy and favor to the race from which the Savior 
is to come. In Exodus, the trials of the chosen people are por- 
trayed. God kept them in Egypt for more than four hundred 
years, that they might grow strong in unity and faith in 
this strange land—a goal that would have been difficult of 
attainment had they remained among their Canaanite neigh- 
bors. (An object lesson for us during Lent, who as citizens of 
heaven must remain as strangers to the pleasures of this 
world.) —Chapters one and two narrate the attempt to de- 
stroy the messianic race, and the rescue of the “‘savior”’ Moses, 
typifying the deliverance of Christ from the murderous 
Herod. 

Friday: iii; iv: God from the midst of the burning bush (type of 
inviolate virginity of Mary: cf. office of B.V.M.) announces 
deliverance from bondage. Moses will prove his mission as 
deliverer with miracles, as did Christ, of whom Moses is one 
of the great types. 

Saturday: v: The people have small faith in their deliverance, and 
even blame Moses for their present plight: ingratitude will 
always be the Savior’s reward. vi; vii: God renews His prom- 
ise. The hard of heart refuse to recognize the miracles 
wrought by Moses (Christ) to attest his mission. 

Fourth Sunday of Lent: xii, xiii, 1—16: The paschal lamb, type of 
Christ the Pasch, immolated for our salvation. Through its 
blood, the Israelites of old were saved from destruction; 
through Christ’s blood we are saved from damnation. Pascha 
is the great feast, to be solemnly observed (also in New 
Testament). 

Monday: xiii, 17—xv, 18: The cloud and pillar of fire, symbol of 
God’s presence to His chosen people. The passage through the 
Red Sea, famous type of our salvation by baptism. Moses’ 
beautiful canticle of thanksgiving. 
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Tuesday: xvi; xvii: The miraculous food of manna, foreshadowing 
the Eucharistic food, which sustains not merely bodily but 
eternal life. Moses striking the rock and the water gushing 
forth symbolize the stream of grace we receive from Christ 
the rock, from His wounds which our blows have caused 
(1 Cor. x, 4). 

Wednesday: xix; xx: The most important moment in the history 
of the chosen people: the Lord promises that they will be to 
Him a “priestly kingdom and a holy nation” if they remain 
faithful; He gives them the charter of His covenant—the 
Ten Commandments. Fear and trembling of the Jews. (How 
different the new covenant of love given to us by Christ at 
the Last Supper!). x/: God gives visible sign of His presence 
to His people, as in New Testament His Son dwelt visibly 
among us, and remains with us in the Church to the end of 
time. 

All five books of Moses were traditionally read during Lent. 

At present the breviary makes use only of Genesis and Exodus, 
but it will be very much in accord with the spirit of the Church's 
liturgy if we read privately at least some extracts from the remain- 
ing books. We have chosen one important section from each. 


Thursday: Leviticus xvi: The book of Leviticus is concerned almost 
exclusively with legislation regarding the priestly ministry, 
foreshadowing thereby the redemptive import of Christ’s 
priestly office, and the all-important réle of the liturgy in the 
New Dispensation.—In chapter sixteen, we have the yearly 
ceremony of atonement, the imperfect type of Christ’s high- 
priestly work (cf. Hebr. ix); the scapegoat is a symbol of 
Christ “suffering without the gate that He might sanctify 
the people by His own blood” (Hebr. xiii, 12). 

Friday: Numbers xx; xxi, 1-9: Again, by a miracle, God gives 
water from the rock (Christ). Even the great of God, Moses 
and Aaron, sin through weak faith and are punished. The 
story of the brazen serpent, symbolizing our salvation through 
the cross (cf. John iii, 14; preface of the cross). 

Saturday: Deuteronomy xxxii, 1-43: The great canticle of Moses, 
in which he sums up God’s relations to His chosen people, 
and exhorts them to be faithful. 

Passion Sunday: Jeremias i: Isaias was, as we have seen during Advent, 
the evangelist of the Old Testament, announcing in many a 
prophecy the life and passion of the coming Christ. Jeremias 
prophecied the Redeemer by the events of his own life: de- 
spised and rejected by his own, whom he wished to save from 
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ruin, he typified the sufferings and passion of Jesus. For this 
reason, the pious Jews at the time of Christ expected Jeremias 
to appear again as His forerunner. The appropriateness of the 
Church’s choice of Jeremias for the readings of Passiontide 
is obvious.—Chapter one tells of his calling: Jeremias begs to 
be excused because of his youth; God tells him that in this 
work not human wisdom and strength but divine assistance 
is the all-important factor. A good lesson for us of humility 
and confidence in God during these last weeks of penance. 

Monday: ii, 1-3: Israel once was a faithful spouse; 4-25: her infi- 
delity however has now become unparalleled; ii, 26—iii, 5: 
present disillusionment of Israel, but futility of mere surface 
sorrow; iii, 11-18: a great and beautiful prophecy of the ben- 
efits of the messianic salvation, surpassing those of the Old 
Dispensation; all peoples shall be saved, being gathered around 
the throne of God. 

Tuesday: vii: Do not rest content with being the chosen people of 
God, depending boastfully on the Temple (Church). Serious 
personal striving for works of justice and charity is necessary. 

Wednesday: xi: The prophet denounces the perversity of the people 
of God. As a consequence, his own kin, the priestly family 
of Anathoth, persecute him: Jeremias, the innocent victim, 
type of the meek Lamb, Christ. 

Thursday: xii: The seeming prosperity of the wicked should not 
discourage us; rather we must be prepared to accept perse- 
cution from our immediate brethren (as did Christ). The 
messianic promise of salvation even for the gentiles (15, 16). 

Friday: xv: Jeremias preaches penance; his people reward him with 
ingratitude. His lot, the lot of the just man, is suffering; 
but God promises assistance. 

Saturday: xvii, 13-18: Do right and trust in God, even if others 
mock you. xviii: Man (formed of clay in Adam) is as clay 
in hands of God, the divine potter. The persecution of Jere- 
mias by the unfaithful chosen race is a type of Christ’s pas- 
sion; the malediction called down upon the Jews foreshadows 
their rejection, and that of alk unfaithful to the Redeemer. 


1e) 
LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


What changes occur tn the divine office during the lenten sea- 
son?—F. B. 

It will be neither possible nor necessary to discuss all the 
changes in the lenten office, but we will try to mention at least 
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the principal ones. The following remarks are not intended to sub- 
stitute for the rubrics of the breviary, however, nor for the direc- 
tions of the Ordinal. On the contrary, the first principle to be 
impressed on League members is that they are to keep their eyes 
open for any new directions that are given in either breviary or 
Ordinal, since these directions are there for that purpose. Any- 
thing we may say here is but a repetition of those rubrics, or at 
best, a slight elaboration and explanation of them. 


A small but highly significant change, prompted by the spirit 
of Lent, is the complete suppression of the Allelusa. Hence, after 
the ‘‘Deus in adjutorium,”’ it is replaced by ‘‘Praise be to Thee, O 
Christ,’’ etc. Wherever else the Alleluia occurred outside the lenten 
season, it is now replaced by other forms, or simply omitted, and 
that rule holds until Holy Saturday. 


Vespers are to be recited before dinner beginning with Satur- 
day before the first Sunday of Lent; this rule, however, does not 
include Sundays. This rubric is meant for choir recitation, but is 
laudably observed in private recitation as well, as being more in 
keeping with the spirit and practice of Lent. 


On Sundays, beginning with Septuagesima, the antiphons for 
the Little Hours are distinct from those of Lauds, and will be 
found printed separately under each Hour in the proper of the 
season. 

There is also a noteworthy difference in the matter of ora- 
tions or collects during Lent. Vespers always have a proper collect 
for all the ferial offices; this collect corresponds to the so-called 
oratio super populum said at Mass on that same day. 

Special attention should be given the preces during Lent. The 
rubric prescribing that they are to be said kneeling applies to choir 
recitation mainly; for private recitation any convenient and decent 
position is permitted. The special preces for Lent must be recited 
at all ferial offices during Lauds, the Little Hours, Vespers and 
Compline (cf. Day Hours, p. 417). Regarding the preces for 
Lauds and Vespers, see pages 426 and 427 of Day Hours, referring 
to pages 92 and 125; for the ferial preces of the Little Hours, see 
pages 100 (note special additions for Lent), 107, 113, and 118. 
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On page 425 (Day Hours) is an important rubric regarding 
the proper hymns, versicles and responsories for both Sundays 
and ferias from the first Sunday of Lent till Passion Sunday, and 
on page 427 another similar rubric concerning the antiphons, little 
chapters and responsories (this time applying only to ferias) for 
the same period of time. 

Finally, the short lesson for Prime, both on Sundays and on 
week days in all lenten offices until Passion Sunday, is ‘‘Quaerite 
Dominum. .. .”’ This short lesson is not recited, however, when 
SLPN occurs in the Ordinal. 


oO 





LITURGICAL The Wanderer, of St. Paul, Minn., has just entered 
BRIEFS upon its tenth volume. We have always considered 
it one of the leading Catholic newspapers of the 
country. Its presentation of world news from an uncompromising 
and enlightened Catholic viewpoint, and its vigorous and thought- 
ful editorials and feature articles are outstanding in American 
Catholic journalism today. Its circulation by no means corresponds 
to its worth, but the influence it exercises is nevertheless consider- 
able. Especially in the social question has it shown remarkable 
leadership. The liturgical revival has likewise found consistent 
and understanding support from the Wanderer. Our hearty felici- 
tations to Mr. Joseph Matt, editor, and his son, Alphonse Matt, 
assistant editor, on their record of selfless contribution to sound 
Catholic thought and living in America. May their work of Cath- 
olic Action continue for many more years. 


For the first time in the history of radio in the United States, 
a Gregorian chant high Mass is being broadcast weekly. The 
choir of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, directed by Dom 
Anselm Llewellyn, is now being heard ‘over KVAK every Sunday 
morning at 8. During the broadcast, Dom Bernard Sause and 
Dom Marian Kotinek act as commentators, and after the Mass 
a sermon is preached by one of the monks of the abbey. It is 
regrettable that this splendid broadcast is not being made over a 
stronger station. In Europe, the monks of Clervaux Abbey have 
been broadcasting a “Mass for the Sick’’ weekly over the powerful 
Luxembourg station for the past several years, and have a vast 
and grateful audience. May St. Benedict’s field also widen, that 
their distinctive contribution to the apostolate may bear more fruit! 
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Have you secured your copy of Lent and Easter, the Church's 
Spring, by Herman Franke (Liturgical Press)? It is an excellent 
book for lenten reading. If you can’t afford the dollar it costs, 
borrow your neighbor’s copy; or, if you happen yourself to be 
the neighbor, let it be part of your lenten penance to lend the 
book cheerfully. 


The recent initiative of the sodalists of California and Ari- 
zona will, we hope, find wide emulation. On the occasion of a lead- 
ership convention held in Los Angeles, the sodalist delegates at- 
tended the Liturgy celebrated according to the Byzantine-Slav rite, 
and many of them received holy Communion under both species. 
If the influential and ubiquitous sodality succeeds in arousing 
among its members an active, sympathetic understanding of our 
Eastern brethren, it will be a long step not only towards a much 
needed closer union with the Catholics of Eastern rites, but also 
towards ultimate Church Unity. 


We are happy to note that the wider sociological implications 
of the liturgy are meeting with more general appreciation. A good 
instance was the reaction to the talk given at the fifth anniversary 
celebration of the Catholic Interracial Council by Rev. Gladstone 
Wilson, vice-chancellor of the Kingston, Jamaica, diocese. Father 
Wilson, a Negro priest, spoke on ““The Liturgy and the Inter- 
racial Movement,”’ and stressed the spirit of Christian fraternity 
that must result from intelligent and sincere communal worship. 
His speech met with widespread approval and was given promi- 
nence in the Catholic press. 


Nowadays greeting cards, with and without Scotties, can be 
bought for almost any conceivable occasion, the number of Scotties 
and inanities seeming to increase proportionately with the solem- 
nity of the occasion. The reflection is not upon the Scotties—the 
writer likes them, but he does think they have their place. Rather 
it is upon those who design and buy the cards. The only Easter 
card this writer ever received was graced, not even with a friendly 
dog, but with a rakish yellow duck of patently low mentality 
even as ducks go. No wonder Christians haven't formed a habit of 
sending one another Easter cards if this example was typical of 
what the market offers! Heartening is the sight of the Easter 
greetings designed by Adé Bethune (29 Thames Street, Newport, 
R. I.), for whose Christian art we have more than once said a 
word of praise. Is not the feast of our Savior’s resurrection quite as 
fitting a time as His birthday for saluting our brethren, those 
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distant like those close by? Adé Bethune also offers ordination 
announcements, first Mass cards, baptism and Mass intention 
folders. Her prices, as always, are amazingly low. This may be the 
place, too, to call attention to the ordination and wedding an- 
nouncements beautifully produced by Tom Barry (R. F. D. No. 
1, Scotch Plains, N. J.). 


“Listening to the midnight services Christmas even from 
important centers, we were forced to the conclusion that there 
was room for considerable improvement. The music and choirs 
were good in most cases; not so, however, the rendition of the 
liturgy by the officers of the Masses. The preaching that we heard 
was generally dull and pointless—and on the great theme of 
Christmas at that. Surely if the broadcasting companies are so 
generous as to give their air facilities over to Catholic services, the 
sublime liturgy and the divine truth of the Church ought to be 
presented in a manner worthy of them. Let us censor ourselves 
first and preserve the freedom of the air and represent the Church 
over the air and not misrepresent it.”"-—Dubuque Witness. 


Widely acclaimed as they have been, the St. John’s Choristers 
of Philadelphia are not yet as well known—or imitated—as they 
deserve to be. Begun with a directress, Miss Julia McCloskey, and 
two members in 1933, the organization attracted fifty new mem- 
bers within a year, became the pride and joy of St. John’s pastor, 
Monsignor Wastl. ‘In 1934,’ writes Marguerite Horan Gowen in 
The Catholic Standard and Times (Philadelphia), ‘“‘Monsignor 
Wastl conceived the idea that St. John’s Church could be the 
proving ground which should demonstrate that the people could 
be led back into being active participants in the offering of the 
holy Sacrifice. He talked over his ‘idea’ with the understanding 
and versatile Julia McCloskey. The choir came down from the 
choir loft and mingled with the congregation. They practiced 
only the least involved of the Gregorian Masses, and singing 
Sunday after Sunday with all their heatts and souls, they made of 
St. John’s 11 o’clock Mass one in which the people joined—at 
first timidly and, as the years have passed, with an enthusiasm 
that brought a new fame to old St. John’s. . . . Every member of 
St. John’s Choristers has become inspired by the desire of Mon- 
signor Wastl to lead the people back to active participation in the 
offering of the Mass. St. John’s Choristers are essentially a ‘teach- 
ing organization.’ They mingle with the congregation in order to 
teach them to sing.’’ Everyone is welcomed into this choir (it num- 
bers high school boys and girls in its ranks, and their grand- 
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parents), and to the semi-weekly practices in the school hall come 
interested choir people from distant towns, even from outside the 
state. It is a vital organization that is teaching a whole parish to 
“stand and sing their love and their adoration as they follow the 
priest.”’ 


In response to many requests for a book descriptive and 
explanatory of the Gregorian Mass texts, monks of St. John’s 
Abbey have completed the translation of Dom Johner’s The 
Chants of the Vatican Gradual for Sundays and Feastdays. The 
scope of the work is indicated by the author in his foreword: 
“The present work is intended chiefly to serve as an aid to the 
prayerful rendition of the various chanted parts of the Mass. At 
the same time it aims to be a guide for the worthy and artistic 
rendition of those chants which have been handed down to us 
from an age of strong faith and noble taste.’’ The various texts are 
studied in their historical and liturgical setting, the relationships 
between them are indicated, and the music is analyzed. The book 
will be printed by the St. John’s Abbey Press. 


In two dioceses at opposite ends of the country the feast of 
the Holy Family this year was set aside officially for demonstra- 
tions of family piety. Responding to the invitation of their bishop, 
the Most Rev. James E. Kearney, parents accompanied their chil- 
dren to Mass in every parish of Rochester diocese and received holy 
Communion in a body. Pastors set aside the customary children’s 
Mass for family groups on this Sunday, so that fathers, mothers, 
sons and daughters might at least on this occasion offer and receive 
of the Sacrifice together. At the bishop’s suggestion many took 
their mothers out to breakfast; others had their own Commun- 
ion breakfasts at home, with speeches by members of the family. 

On the same day the men of San Francisco archdiocese 
launched their 1940 program for family sanctification. Two days 
previously, a radio broadcast, in which Archbishop John J. Mitty 
delivered a pastoral message and the Hon. Daniel C. Murphy 
spoke on the Christian family, aroused the attention of the arch- 
diocese. Significant and practical were some of Mr. Murphy’s sug- 
gestions: ‘There was a time when Christian fathers and mothers 
went to holy Mass together with their children and were com- 
panions at the table of the Lord; husbands and wives renewed 
their marriage vows and prayed that the grace of the sacrament 
should always secure their pledge of endless fidelity and mutual 
help; children were inspired by such good example and sons and 
daughters grew in grace and wisdom in homes inspired by St. 
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Joseph, the zealous foster-father, Mary, the immaculate mother, 
and her Son, eager to be about His Father’s business even as a little 
child, but loving and obedient always.”’ 

The renewal of marriage vows, especially, can be made a 
beautiful and edifying parish custom for this feast. Let the usual 
children’s Mass drop out for once, and encourage families to come 
together at whatever Mass is convenient for them. Then let the 
parents, in the presence of their children, renew the nuptial vows, 
and lead their families to the Communion table. The impression 
upon participants and witnesses will not soon wear off. And who 
knows how many families will not want to offer the holy Sacri- 
fice together in a similar manner on other days (baptismal anni- 
versaries, first Communion Sunday, the anniversary of a death) 
during the year? 


How effective the liturgical revival can be when supported 
vigorously by the bishop of the diocese is indicated in an enthusias- 
tice report by P. Pius Parsch of Klosterneuburg in the January 
issue of Bibel und Liturgie (p. 49f.). ‘In the course of the past 
fifteen years,’’ he writes, ‘‘I have conducted many Liturgical Weeks, 
but none like the recent one in Passau. The differentiating factor 
was this: It was the wish of the Ordinary of the diocese that the 
Liturgical Week be held; it was his wish that in future a dialog 
Mass be celebrated every Sunday in the cathedral; it was his 
wish that a thriving liturgical life may rapidly develop among 
the faithful of Passau. Closely cooperating with the bishop was the 
rector of the cathedral, who with his assistants eagerly commenced 
the work of popular liturgical reform. 

“Before I began my series of talks, the bishop ascended the 
pulpit and declared it to be his dearest wish that popular participa- 
tion in the liturgy be cultivated in his episcopal city. On the 
closing day of the Week, he personally celebrated the dialog Mass 
on an altar placed in the center of the cathedral, and also delivered 
the homily. In a conference for the clergy, he begged them earnestly 
1) never to speak slightingly of popular participation in the 
liturgy, and 2) to introduce the dialog Mass uniformly in all the 
parishes. I also observed that the altare versus populum is an ac- 
cepted thing in Passau. The bishop has himself celebrated repeat- 
edly at such an altar in his cathedral. 

“Under such conditions the liturgical revival can indeed 
flourish.”’ 


It is not too early to think of the Good Friday liturgy. The 
practice of beginning the Mass of the Presanctified at the noon hour 
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to allow more numerous attendance is happily gaining favor 
throughout the country. In many instances, too, a second priest 
from the pulpit explains the ceremonies and leads the people in 
uniting themselves to the service at the altar—occasionally this is 
simply a case of former congregational participation in the Jre 
Ore now carrying over to the liturgical worship, a curious reversal 
of the historical order of influence. Once again we take pleasure 
in recommending the Pax Press (O'Fallon, Mo.) manual, Good 
Friday, arranged for active participation by the faithful in the 
day’s liturgy. It sells for five cents a copy. 


The ‘Advent Altar,’’ an altar chart with antependiums, put 
out by Altar and Home (Conception, Mo.), proved so popular 
that all orders could not be filled. Lent has not progressed too far 
for us to recommend the similar “‘Lenten Altar.’’ Each day has a 
new antependium, of the liturgical color, with an appropriate 
symbol and a thought from the day’s liturgy. Those who have the 
Advent chart need merely order a set of antependiums, 35 cents; 
altar and antependiums, 60 cents. Posted in home or school-room, 
these altars are a simple but effective way of centering the day’s 
work and thoughts around the morning Sacrifice. They should be 
especially welcome in many city homes where lack of space pre- 
cludes the setting up of a more pretentious family altar. 


The same Altar and Home recently editorialized against the 
undue frequency of Requiem Masses, of which Father Ellard writes 
in this issue. One argument offered was neatly expressed as follows: 
“A priest should not be obliged to wear vestments of mourning 
when the immediate relatives have long ago put aside all mourn- 
ing. A Requiem Mass is certainly fitting on the third, seventh, and 
thirtieth day after the death and on a first anniversary. But when 
a person has been dead for ten, twenty, or more years, then the 
Mass of the day is more appropriate.” 


A liturgical seminar for priests, similar to the one conducted 
by Father Hellriegel at O'Fallon, has been initiated at Chicago 
under the direction of Rev. Bernard Laukemper, pastor of St. 
Aloysius Parish and author of the series of ‘‘Points in Practice’ 
articles in ORATE FRATRES last year. May it grow and prosper— 
and find imitators in other cities! 


Gregorian chant has found its way into the army. The Rev. 
Joseph R. Koch, chaplain at Fort Benning, Georgia, has been 
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instructing soldiers in the chant and now has a choir to lead the 
singing of the common of the Mass. 


Mr. Vic Montaldi, Obl.S.B., well known to readers of 
ORATE FRATRES, has been contributing a series of articles on the 
liturgy of the season to the Northwest Review, Winnipeg’s Cath- 
olic weekly. 


‘To me there is nothing more ridiculous than individualism 
in either economics, or politics, or religion. I can see no reason 
why I should have my own individual astronomy or mathematics. 
I cannot even see why Almighty God would be interested in my 
individual prayer or even my individual sacrifice, for to care 
for me apart from my fellow man is to offend against an elemen- 
tary law of charity. . . . I want thus a religion which has a social 
aspect. If, therefore, I could take this individual prayer of mine 
and make it one with the prayer of millions of others who believed 
and prayed as I do; and if I could take this individual sacrifice 
of mine and tie it up with the sacrifice of millions of others, 
so as to form a great corporate prayer and corporate sacrifice and 
thus to influence those who are on the fringe of that corporation, 
then would I feel that my individual prayer and sacrifice was 
pleasing to God. That spiritual corporation I believe to be the 
Catholic Church.’-——Heywood Broun. 

An anima naturaliter christiana (liturgica) ? 


Trimmingss—‘‘The liturgical renaissance goes on apace, if 
not in daily realization, at least on the printed page.’’-—Editorial in 
the Buffalo Union and Echo. 

—(Overheard) “I have no difficulty in getting my people 
to come to church, but they don’t know what do do when they 
get there.”” Then the two correspondents to the Catholic Herald 
(London) didn’t at least belong to his parish. They knew. One 
advocates the use of charming devotions “‘to meet the taste of 
those whom holy Mass fails to satisfy,"* and an Enfant de Marie 
agitates for something “‘pretty to pass away the time at low Mass.”’ 

o 





COMMUNICATIONS 


REVEALED BUT NOT TO BE UNDERSTOOD 
To the Editor:—A friend of mine has done me the great service of 
directing my attention to OraTE Fratres, of which he kindly sent me 
sample copies. For me it is a great discovery. Some years ago I discovered 
for myself that the Ordinary of the Mass was the best prayer, including 
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preparation for holy Communion—in contrast to school day practise. I 
had a vague idea of the liturgy, and seeing it well spoken of in some 
Catholic periodicals I was boosting it without knowing exactly what it 
was all about. Your publication and pamphlets sent me by my friend 
have cleared the way. In so many media the liturgy is referred to and, 
all the while, readers don’t know precisely what it is: like something 
revealed but not supposed to be understood. Isn’t it about time to initiate 
more effective propaganda? 
Sincerely in Christ, 
(Mr.) J. F. 
Ontario 


STARTING THE BALL ROLLING 


To the Editor:—Writers in your magazine have frequently demanded 
that Catholics discard the virtual tradition of accepting translations of 
the breviary only if the work is that of a Catholic. If Catholics, they 
argued, have failed to translate as well as Protestants, take the Protestant’s 
translation. It seems to me, however, that Catholics should be as good 
Latin scholars and English poets as their Protestant neighbors. With that 
in mind, I assumed the task of starting the ball rolling by putting the 
Compline hymn into English, preserving the same meter as the Te lucis. 
It is crude, but at least there is something to start with and improve upon. 
If the Latin classes in Catholic schools would devote some time and effort 
to similar work, the result would be a compendium of translations equai 
a truth, and therefore beauty, to the Latin originals. I enclose my trans- 
ation: 

Before the end of day’s bright light, 

We ask Thee, Maker of all things, 

That of Thy mercy through the night 

Thou be our guard, O King of Kings. 


Afar let idle visions fly 

Nor nightly phantoms me molest; 
Repress the foe who stain us try: 
But keep us pure, while we do rest. 


And now let us give glory mete 

Eternally as first was done 

To Father, Son and Paraclete, 

Who reign forever, Three, yet One. Amen. 


Henry ATWELL 
St. Andrew’s Preparatory Seminary 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PRAYERS: A STUDY OF PRAYERS IN COMMON USE IN THE 


CHURCH. By Charles J. McNeill. Catholic Action Committee (424 
North Broadway), Wichita, Kans. 1939. Pp. 56. Paper, $.25. 


CATHOLIC ACTION LEAFLETS. Sacraments Series (7). Sacramentals Se- 
ries (10). Catholic Action Committee (424 North Broadway), Wichita. 
Kans. 1937, 1939. Pp. 4 each. $.50 per hundred. 

The increased emphasis upon Catholic Action today calls for cor- 
responding stress upon the supernatural life, the inner life of the Church 
and the Catholic, which is its basis and of which it should be the fruit 
and the sign. Thus it is gratifying to see published under the general 
title, “Catholic Action Series of! Discussion-Club Textbooks,” booklets on 
Altar and Sanctuary, Praying the Mass, The Liturgical Year, and The 
Sacramentals. These titles point to a program of study in which the true 
basis of Catholic Action is given its rightful place. Too often action is 
sought for its own sake, whereas it should be the spontaneous and irre- 
pressible manifestation and cxpression of life. When the Mass, the sacra- 
ments, and the doctrine of the mystical body are made the first objects 
of study and application, Christian sociology and the rest will follow in 
due time and in consequence, with all the vigor that spiritual life alone 
makes possible. 

The latest addition to the admirable series published by the Wichita 
Committee is Prayers: A Study of the Prayers in Common Use in the 
Church. The booklet is more than the subtitle implies. Not simply a 
concise guide to the study of popular vocal prayers, it also has chapters 
on “Confession and Contrition,” “The Sick, the Dying, the Dead,” ‘“Men- 
tal Prayer,” and “Family Prayers.” If little space is given to the Mass 
prayers, they have already been treatéd in the series; and it is to be hoped 
that the chapter on the divine office presages a fuller treatment to come. 

On a par with the textbooks are the small, four-page leaflets put out 
by the same Committee and covering sacraments and sacramentals. We 
know of no other popular leaflets on these subjects quite so satisfactory 
and worthy of recommendation. 


D. R. K. 





MORALITY AND THE MYSTICAL BODY. By Rev. Emile Mersch, S.J. 
Translated from the French by Rev. Daniel F. Ryan, S.J. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York, N.Y. 1939. Pp. x-292. Cloth, $3.50. 

The author of the well-received treatise, The Whole Christ, now 
offers a volume to show the relation between moral science and the mys- 
tical body of Christ. Such a subject, to one acquainted with the central 
doctrine of the mystical body and conscious of its immense practical 
implications, suggests an extremely wide field for fruitful application. 
For that reason an essay into this field, hitherto almost untouched, can- 
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not but be warmly and gratefully welcomed. At this stage of the sub- 
ject’s development, however, it would perhaps be awaiting too much to 
find it satisfactorily and completely treated, and Morality and the Mys- 
tical Body unavoidably—also by the author’s own confession—suffers 
from this defect. The author draws his study with broad sweeps of the 
pen and with many implicit suggestions and hints for further elaboration. 

The first three chapters discuss the relations between Christ and 
man in the Christian religion. “Union with God, union with Christ, that 
is the essential, and in a certain sense, the whole thing” (p. 95). Naturally, 
such union must be the source of holiness. And the first means thereto 
consists in prayer—above all “the prayer unique and total, the one which 
takes up in itself all the prayers which have ever been offered here below, 
to render them acceptable”—the Sacrifice of the Mass. This is the Chris- 
tian prayer par excellence; outside of it, in a certain sense, there is no 
prayer (p. 120). After this splendid introduction, the author, for some 
reason not apparent, digresses to offer a disproportionately long apologia 
for private prayer (pp. 122-137). 

After a very satisfying chapter on the priesthood of the faithful, 
there follow some practical moral applications of the doctrine of the 
mystical body to the Christian life; in this section the author treats of: 
poverty; love, marriage, chastity; authority and obedience. He stresses not 
only their importance, but also their positive character. Thus, for example, 
poverty and chastity are described not so much as renunciations (which 
they also are), but rather as positive preferences of a greater and nobler 
good. 

As a whole, the book strikes one as being somewhat incoherent; 
indeed, the different chapters are a collection of articles that appeared 
in various French reviews. Taken individually, they are for the most 
part good, written with the verve and spirit characteristic of the French. 
All in all, Morality and the Mystical Body is to be heartily recommended. 

G. J. R. 


DANS LA BELLE NATURE DE DIEU (In the Beautiful Nature of God). 
By the Most Rev. Tihamer Toth. Editions Salvator, Mulhouse (Haut- 
Rhin), France. 1939. Pp. 230. Paper, 18 fr. 

Here is a book of Bishop Toth that is not in the form of sermons. It 
records informal conversations of a group of young men under the direc- 
tion of a learned and very human master, and that alone would be suffi- 
cient to make the book interesting. The contents render it attractive. To 
many of our young people God is an Entity much too far removed from 
daily experience. Bishop Toth, in trying to remedy this situation, shows 
the beauty, wisdom, power, etc., of the Supreme Being as these attributes 
are evidenced in creation—in the breath-taking size and distances of the 
stars and in the equally astounding wonders of atoms and cells in plant 
and animal life. In the latter part of the book he demonstrates the utility 
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of true science in bringing to light the wonderful things of God. [t 1s the 
kind of book young people like. When this volume finds itself in the 
company of the author’s other books in an English garb, it will surely 
find as enthusiastic a reception as its predecessors. 


E. A. L. 


GOD IN AN IRISH KITCHEN. By Rev. Leo Richard Ward. Sheed and Ward, 
New York, N. Y. 1939. Pp. 231. Cloth, $2.50. 


Father Leo Richard Ward, in God in an Irish Kitchen, gives a su- 
perbly intimate and warm view of the people of west Ireland. He brings 
us right into their homes and hearts so well that we feel personally and 
richly the enormous and healthy splendor of these people who are the uv- 
ing Faith. The most important thing about the book is its closeness to 
the language, the life, and the spirit which are the Irish people. For no one 
can fail to feel the wholesome truth of these people as they appear in the 
pages of God in an Irish Kitchen. We circulate among them, meet them, 
go into their kitchens, go to their fairs and parties, have tea, have fun. 
And of course all the time we are with them in their religion. We go to 
Mass, to Benediction, and to visit Croagh Patrick (the holy mountain of 
St. Patrick). We share all their healthy thoughts, and we are blessed by 
them constantly through Father Ward’s words. 

The book is one of the best we have seen about Ireland. Indeed, it is 
one of the best books of its type in recent years. Its freshness of tone and 
impression is lyrical, and Father Ward, an Iowa-born American, catches 
the truth and beauty of the Irish talk in sure, vigorous fashion. Onur first 
thought on reading it was to thank the author for taking us so splendidlv 
and fully to Ireland and the Irish people. 

Tt. c. 


ERLOESTE SCHOEPFUNG (Creation Redeemed). By Julius Tyciak. Verlag 
Friedrich Pustet, Regensburg, Germany. 1939. Pp. 148. Paper, RM. 2.50. 
American readers who have become acquainted with the profound 

and inspirational writings of Julius Tyciak will be happy to hear of his 

latest work. In a former treatise, Gottesgeheimnisse der Gnade (trans- 

lated into Engish under the title Life in Christ, Sheed & Ward, 1937), 

Tyciak meditates upon the marvels of grace, our incorporation into the 

very life of God. Now he extends his vision to include the whole of 

creation while treating of man only in so far as he is the crown of crea- 
tion. He pictures a world redeemed through the sacrificial and redemptive 
death of Christ, a world which will be grasped only if contemplated with 
the eyes of faith, for it is only to faith that the innermost essence of cre- 
ated things will reveal itself. 

Everything is viewed as a way to God. With the teachings of theology 
as his basis, the author searches for the true meaning of created goods 
according to the mind of God and for the mysterious manifestations of 
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the divine light in creation. His sources are Scripture, liturgy, and the 
writings of the Fathers. With reverent astonishment and humble prayer 
we follow the author back to the state of original justice, then on to the 
terrible catastrophe of original sin, only to be superabundantly redeemed 
through the sacrifice of the cross. In the spirit of faith we contemplate 
the problem of sin, suffering, and death; we see the depth of God’s loving 
providence, the meaning of the sacraments and sacramentals. The day and 
year become consecrated; all history points to Christ, and art is shown 
to be but a revelation of the hidden beauty of God. And finally we look 
forward to the new heaven and the new earth which the Apostle St. John 
has described for us in the Apocalypse. 

Especially in our own day has the message of this book become neces- 
sary, for Catholics also have fallen victim to the widespread secular and 
pragmatic attitude toward created things. As Catholics we should cer- 
tainly become conscious of the beauty of our faith even in regard to 
creation. Only then will we be happy to fall down upon our knees in 
humble and loving adoration before Him to whom are due all honor and 
glory, for we alone can render God a conscious praise. Mute creation can 


merely urge us on in this our great duty and privilege. 
R. K. B. 


PERE LACORDAIRE. Leader of Youth. By M. V. Woodgate. B. Herder 

Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1939. Pp. 191. Cloth, $1.25. 

Lacordaire’s life began with the nineteenth century, and if ever 
France was at a low ebb in things spiritual, political, and artistic it was 
then. Miss Woodgate’s book shows us how Lacordaire faced, fought, and 
as far as possible, overcame his time. It also shows the remarkable work- 
ings of divine grace in the guidance of human destinies. The author gives 
due prominence to his importance as a preacher, but Lacordaire’s preach- 
ing included only a small portion of a life full of varied and intensive 
campaigning for religion. His restoration of the Dominicans in France and 
his work as director of the school at Soréze are shown to be of almost 
equal importance. Lacordaire was truly a great man, a saintly man, a 
man of God fighting the cause of God and the Church in a century 
that wanted no more of either. This Miss Woodgate’s biography shows 
him to be. It is difficult to lay aside the book once one has begun, simply 
because it is a well-written account of one who had in himself the cle- 


ments that make history. 
E. A. L. 


THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. By Michael, Cardinal Faulhaber. Edited by 
Rev. Brendan Keogh, S.D.S. With a foreword by the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop Goodier, S.J. Geo. E. J. Coldwell, Ltd., London, England. 1938. 
Pp. 248. Cloth, 7s 6d. 

When a work with a universal message has won a permanent place 
in the literature of its original language, it deserves to become universally 
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known and available. For this reason we welcome the translation of an 
eminent Cardinal’s portraits of biblical women. The message this volume 
conveys is not the mere story of ancient ideals, held up for emulation. 
Modern womanhood needs to be confronted with inspiring ideals of gen- 
erous and even heroic conduct, but more important is it that it be cap- 
tivated by them. The author draws from the Sacred Scriptures the lessons 
of noble female character, supported by the wisdom of the classics; and 
the literary touch of the thorough biblical scholar knows how to make 
the universal element of nobility stand out in the picture and inobtrusively 
impress itself upon the modern mind. The effect is consoling and stimu- 
lating. The abiding traits of womanly courage and delicacy and virtuous 
sway in the affairs of men are recognized in all their charm and power in 
real life. Hence our age will benefit greatly from a serious consideration 


of the message of this book. 
B. A. S. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Liturgi- 
cal Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 


BADIA DI MONTECASSINO, Cassino, Italy: Un dramma della Passione del 
secolo XII. By Dom Mauro Inguanez, O.S.B. 1939. Pp. 56. Paper, n. p. g. 
BONNE PRESSE, Averbode, Belgium: Moi Prétre. Retraite d’Ordination ou de 
oe By Rev. Emmanuel Gisquiere, O.Praem. 1939. Pp. 225. Paper, 

r. Belg. 

EDITORIAL ESPERANZA, Mexico, D.F.: La Iglesia Catolica y el Racismo 
Aleman. By a Mexican Catholic Priest. 1939. Pp. 206. Paper, $2.00 Mex. 

J. FISCHER &% BRO., New York, N.Y.: Easy Masses. Missa ‘‘Orbis Factor.” 
By Rev. Carlo Rossini. $.80. Missa Festiva in hon. B.V.M. By Albert 
Lohmann. $.80. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: Why Six Instructions? Arranging 
for a Mixed Marriage. By Most Rev. Joseph H. Schlarman. 1939. Pp. 68. 
Paper, $.35. 

P. J. KENEDY & SONS, New York, N.Y.: Of His Fulness. A Christian 
Review. By Rev. Gerald Vann, O.P. 1939. Pp. xvi-160. Cloth, n. p. g. 

LEGA ITALIANA CATTOLICA EDITRICE, Torino, Italy: Agenda Eccle- 
siastica, 1940. Ordo Calendarii Romani et Rituale Parvum. Pp. 286. 
Cloth, 5 Lire. 

MAGNIFICAT PRESS, Manchester, N.H.: Spiritual Conferences for College 
Men. By Dr. Burton Confrey. 1939. Pp. 264. Cloth, $2.50. 

MCLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO., Boston, Mass.: Salve Regina. By Dom 
Adelard Bouvilliers, O.S.B. 1939. Pp. 15. Paper, $.50. 

OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind.: The Catholic Tradition 
in Literature. By Brother Leo, F.S.C. 1939. Pp. 40. Paper, 10 cents. The 
Drive for Decency in Print. Report of the Bishops’ Committee Sponsoring 
the National Organization for Decent Literature. 1939. Pp. 218. Paper, 
$.45. God and His Church. By Rev. Patrick Harvey, S.J. Pamphlet, 10 
cents; $3.00 per 100. The Home Prayer Book. Compiled by Rev. Charles 
Taylor, O.M.I. Pamphlet, 10 cents; $3.00 per 100. 

RAMGAL, Thillies, Belgium: La Revolution Verte. By Rev. Robert Kothen. 
1939. Pp. 175. Paper, n. p. g. 
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